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AFGHANISTAN. 4 Aug.—Ambassador in London on frontier claims 
on Pakistan (see Great Britain). 


ALBANIA. 10 Aug.—Greece. The Ministry of War alleged in a broad- 
cast that the Greek Army had attacked frontier posts and invaded the 
country during the past few days. 

17 Aug.—Greece. The Ministry of Armed Forces was reported to 
have announced that 778 Greek guerrilla refugees, including 276 
soldiers, had recently been admitted across the frontier. All the soldiers 
had been disarmed and interned. 


ARGENTINA. 9 Aug.—A five-year trade agreement was signed with 
Norway providing for an exchange of goods valued at 80 million 
Norwegian crowns each way in the first year. 

13, Aug.—It was announced that President Perén had accepted the 
resignation of Dr Bramuglia, Foreign Minister, and had appointed 
Seftor Paz, junior, a moderate Nationalist, as his successor. 

16 Aug.—Dr Paz told a press conference that he was substituting a 
man, not a policy. He emphasized the country’s need for peace and 
social justice. 


AUSTRALIA. 4 Aug.—Foreign Trade. Figures were released to show 
that total exports for the year ending 30 June were £A545,597,000 while 
imports were valued at £A413,994,000. Exports to North America 
were £A40,981,000 and imports £A53,500,000. 

11 Aug.—Strikes. Following on a majority vote by the miners at a 
series of meetings in favour of returning to work, the Central Council of 
the Miners’ Federation endorsed the decision of the acting central 
executive to end the strike. 

14 Aug.—Strikes. Troops were withdrawn from the open-cast mines. 

15 Aug.—The miners returned to work. 

16 Aug.—Mr Chifley, Prime Minister, opening the annual conference 
with the Premiers of the States spoke of the urgent necessity, in view 
of the dollar crisis, of rationing petrol. 


AUSTRIA. 7 Aug.—The U.S. joint Chiefs-of-Staff arrived in Vienna 
for consultations with Gen. Keyes, the U.S. High Commissioner. 
Gen. Vandenberg said that the visit was purely informative and that he 
and his colleagues would not meet Austrian politicians except on a 
social basis. 

8 Aug.—Gen. Bradley, U.S. Army Chief-of-Staff, repeated to a press 
conference that the visit was concerned only with the U.S. occupation 
forces and had nothing to do with the Atlantic Pact, of which Austria 
was not a signatory. The Chiefs-of-Staff later left for Washington. 

12 Aug.—The Allied Council suspended for three months the weekly 
Freie Stimmen, published at Linz, for continuing to publish pro-Nazi 
propaganda in spite of Allied warnings. 

14 Aug.—Herr Helmer, Minister of the Interior, referring in a speech 
at Wiener Neustadt to reports of a new wave of dismantling in the 
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Soviet Zone, said that the Government would not pay the redemption 


for former German properties agreed upon by the Foreign Ministers’ 
deputies ‘unless these are handed over to us in their present condition’. 


BELGIUM. 5 Aug.—A message from the King after his conversations 
with the party leaders in Switzerland was issued in Brussels. He 
declared that the parties, not himself, were responsible for finding a 
basis for agreement on his possible return. He noted that all three 
parties agreed that a referendum was admissible, but he declined to fix 
in advance the percentage of favourable votes required, as this would be 
unconstitutional. A simple majority would be sufficient since the 
referendum would only be an indication of public opinion and the final 
decision must rest with Parliament. He repeated his pledge to abdicate 
if the referendum did not show an indisputable majority. If he returned 
he would devote himself to promoting national reconciliation. 

The report of the committee of jurists and Parliamentarians appointed 
to examine the constitutional position of the King, which was also 
published, declared that the King was authorized to sanction and pro- 
mulgate the laws and to exercise the powers of the executive in conjunc- 
tion with responsible Ministers. He also commanded the armed forces, 
declared war, and made peace. But none of his acts could have effect 
unless countersigned by a Minister who accepted responsibility for it. 

6 Aug.—Meeting between military representatives and U.S. Chiefs- 
of-Staff (see North Atlantic Pact). 

M. Eyskens, the Premier-designate, failed to form a new Government 
at a meeting of representatives of the three main parties. 

8 Aug.—The Liberal Members of Parliament decided that a last 
attempt should be made to form a three-Party coalition Government. If 
this failed they would be prepared to form a coalition with the Christian 
Socialist Party. 

10 Aug.—Government Changes. M. Eyskens (Christian Socialist) 
announced that he had formed a coalition Government consisting of 
nine Christian Socialists and eight Liberals. The Christian Socialist 
members included M. van Zeeland, Foreign Affairs and Foreign Trade, 
M. de Vleeschauwer, Interior, M. Duvieusart, Economic Affairs, and 
M. Behogne, Labour and Social Security. The Liberals included M 
Devéze, Deputy Prime Minister and Defence, M. Liebaert, Finance, 
and M. Mundeleer, Education. 

11 Aug.—M. Eyskens was sworn in as Prime Minister. M. Spaak, 
the outgoing Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, was appointed 
Minister of State in recognition of his outstanding work. 

16 Aug.—M. Eyskens, outlining the Government’s programme to 
the House of Representatives, said that a three-party coalition would 
have been advisable but that this had been impossible owing to the 
royal question. The Government proposed to spend about £76 million to 
fight unemployment. Economic controls would be abolished if possible 
and the policy of economic subsidies radically overhauled. A Bill would 
be introduced to cut taxation and to achieve equality for all in the fiscal 
field. M. Buset, president of the Socialist Party said that his party would 
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BELGIUM (continued) 
‘oppose, by force if need be, any attempt to force the royal question’ 
A Bill providing for a referendum for the King’s return was intro. 
duced in the Senate. 
17 Aug.—The House of Representatives approved the new Govern. 
ment by a large majority. 


BOLIVIA. 10 Aug.—It was learned that twelve people had been killed 
by Indians in an uprising in the Potosi tin-mining area. The authorities 
announced that the revolt, which had been planned by the Nationalist 
Revolutionary Movement, had been smashed. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 8 Aug.—Tanganytka. It was learned that 
three U.S. agricultural experts had arrived in Tonga in connection with 
the E.C.A. scheme to increase production. 

10 Aug.—It was announced in Nairobi that an East African Navy was 
to be established. 


BULGARIA. 6 Aug.—Government Changes. It was announced that 
Mr Kolarov had relinquished the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to Mr 
Vladimir Poptomov, a member of the Politburo. Mr Yugov, Mr 
Chervenkov, and Mr Terpechev become Vice-Premiers, Mr Yugo 
handing over the office of Minister of the Interior to Mr Christozoy, 

11 Aug.—Recall of Attaché in London requested (see Great Britain), 

13 Aug.—Government Changes. It was announced that one Minister 
and nine deputy Ministers and Secretaries of State had been newly 
appointed or shifted to other posts. These changes included the 
appointment of Mr Raikov, a member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, as Deputy Minister of the Interior. 


BURMA. 5 Aug.—Foreign Minister in London (see Great Britain), 

The Prime Minister, Thakin Nu, said at Rangoon that the danger- 
mark in insurrection had been passed. The insurgents were ‘on the run’, 
but a decisive victory would depend on national unity. 

7 Aug.—It was announced that the Army had prevented the infi- 
tration of Communist rebels to Syriam, fifteen miles east of Rangoon. 

15 Adug.—A Government communiqué reported that the rebels had 
captured the rice centre Nga Thain Gyaung, about sixty miles north of 
Bassein, and 'Taunggyi, capital of the southern Shan States. 

Foreign Minister in Washington (see United States). 


CANADA. 7 Aug.—Mr Erasmus, South African Minister of Defence, 
stated in Ottawa where he had arrived for discussions with Mr Claxton, 
that his Government wanted to co-ordinate its arms production with 
that of Britain and the Western Hemisphere by greater standardization. 
11 Aug.—Discussions were held in Ottawa between Mr Claxton and 
Mr Johnson, U.S. Secretary of Defence, on ‘matters of mutual concern’. 


CEYLON. 5 Aug.—Conclusion of sterling balance negotiations (se 
Great Britain). 
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An air transport agreement was signed with Britain, covering services 
between Ceylon, London, Sydney, and Singapore. 


CHINA. 4 Aug—Mr Truman on Sino-U.S. relations (see United 
States). 

5 Aug.—A Nationalist military spokesman confirmed the fall of 
Changsha, capital of Hunan province. 

U.S. White Paper on relations with China and statements by Mr 
Acheson (see United States). 

6 Aug.—The Communist press in Shanghai stated that during 
peasant risings in Anhwei province, instigated by Nationalist under- 
ground societies and ‘feudalistic elements’ 7,462 ‘rebels’ had been 
eliminated including 1,462 killed, 4,101 wounded, and 1,337 captured. 

7 Aug.—Marshal Yen Hsi-shan, Prime Minister, stated that he had 
ordered the staffs of the Chinese mission recently expelled from Lhasa 
to return to their posts. He denied that there were any Communists 
among them. 

8 Aug —Communist sources in Shanghai said that passengers and 
members of the crew of the Kiangling which, they claimed, had been 
sunk by the Amethyst, had arrived at Nanking and Shanghai. 

g Aug.—The Nationalist Navy carried out a successful raid on the 
Communist port of Tongku, according to the official Government news 
agency. Seven small Communist ships were sunk and two bigger ones 
damaged. Four foreign ships were ordered to leave the port. 

10 Aug.—A military spokesman in Canton claimed that 240,000 
armed peasants were involved in anti-Communist risings in Hupeh, 
Honan, and Anhwei. 

11 Aug.—It was learned that Government officials had begun to leave 
Canton for Chungking and Formosa. 

Gen. Harding, Commander-in-Chief, Far East Land Forces, visited 
Hong Kong. 

12 Aug.—Mr Acheson on Hong Kong (see United States). 

13. Aug.—Nationalist aircraft attacked shipping in the areas of 
Shanghai and Nanking. 

14 Aug.—Reports reaching Hong Kong said that the Communists had 
carried out a large-scale amphibious attack on the Changshan Islands, 
off the Shantung peninsula. Several of the islands had been captured. 

A proclamation was issued in Hong Kong by forty-four Kuomintang 
dissidents, headed by Huang Shiao-hsun, a member of the Nationalist 
delegation at the Peking peace talks in April, accusing Chiang Kai-shek 
and his supporters of betraying the principles of Sun Yat-sen, and calling 
on members of the Kuomintang to collaborate with the Communists. 

16 Aug.—Reports reaching Hong Kong said that Communist troops 
having by-passed Kanchow had driven south to within 200 miles of 


_ Canton. In South Hunan a Communist force was advancing on Heng- 


yang, an important railway junction on the Canton-Hankow railway. 


_ Increased Communist activity on the coastal sector was also reported. 


In the north-west Communist forces were reported to have advanced 


_ from Sian to within 100 miles south-east and 130 miles north-east of 
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CHINA (continued) 

Lanchow. Other Communist troops were said to be advancing along 
the main Shensi-Szechwan highway in the direction of Chungking. 

Hong Kong. Emergency regulations were announced, authorizing 
the Government to requisition land and other property. The Govern- 
ment immediately afterwards took over part of the China National 
Aviation Corporation’s instalments at Kaitak airport. 

17 Aug.—A Nationalist spokesman admitted the loss of Foochow, 
the port and capital of Fukien province. He denied reports that Com- 
munist regulars had crossed the Kwantung border but admitted that 
guerrillas were operating in the province. In Hunan the Communists 
had occupied Hsianghsiang, forty-five miles south-west of Changsha, 
Further north Communist troops had reached Pingsi and Pingyuan, 
near Lanchow. 

The Government news agency reported that 1,800 Communists had 
been killed and fifteen of their junks destroyed in air attacks between 
Changsha and Hengshan. The agency also announced that the Govern- 
ment had protested to the British Embassy against recent ‘hostile 
actions by British naval vessels at the mouth of the Yangtze’ (a sequel 
to the Amethyst’s escape.) 

Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s headquarters in Formosa repeated the 
blockade warning. 

Peking radio announced that the Shanghai Military Control Com- 
mission planned to move two million people out of the city by the follow- 
ing spring and to resettle them in ‘useful occupations’, including 
agricultural production. 

A Communist military spokesman in Nanking ordered a new drive 
against dissident peasants and declared that ‘those staging open armed 
revolts must be completely annihilated’. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 5 Aug.—In a statement issued in Paris, 
Mr Mikolajezyk, former Prime Minister of Poland, Mr Ripka, a former 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, and Mr Auer, a former Hungarian Minister 
to France, called for the admission of representatives of Eastern 
European ‘exiles’ to the Assembly. 

6 Aug.—The Committee of Ministers ended a two-day meeting at 
deputy level in Paris to prepare for the first session of the Council. 

7 Aug.—A statement issued by the European Movement headquarters 
in Strasbourg after a meeting of the bureau of its executive committee 
declared that the alternative to European Union was a fall in living 
standards and loss of personal liberty. 

The Secretariat received an official request from Mr MacBride, the 
Irish Minister for External Affairs, that his country should be referred 
to as Ireland, and not as Eire or the Republic of Ireland. 

8 Aug.—The Committee of Ministers held its first meeting in Stras- 
bourg, attended by the Foreign Ministers of the ten signatory Powers. 
A statement issued afterwards said that it had been decided to call on 
Turkey, Greece, and Iceland to join the Council. In the Assembly these 
countries would have eight, six, and three representatives respectively. 
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g Aug.—The Committee of Ministers was joined by the Foreign 
Ministers of Greece and Turkey. It was agreed that the Assembly’s 
agenda should include the questions of the role of the Council in the 
economic field and the field of social security, and methods of developing 
cultural co-operation between member States. It was decided that the 
question of the definition of human rights should not be included, and 
a proposal by Mr McBride (Eire) to include methods of settling dis- 
putes was also rejected. 

10 Aug.—M. Herriot, President of the French National Assembly, 
opened the first meeting of the Consultative Assembly in Strasbourg, 
which was also attended by the Committee of Ministers. He said that the 
closer association of Europe was more than ever a matter of urgency, 
even of life and death to Europe. The Council had no aggressive aims— 
all the doors were open towards the east. Its purpose was to defend the 
two great attributes of civilization—freedom and law. After paying a 
tribute to Mr Churchill, he referred to the economic difficulties facing 
Europe. These could not be solved on technical lines alone; there must 
be a political body and political action. The subject of Germany was 
extremely delicate and it was difficult to reconcile the contributions she 
had made to science and the arts with the atrocities she had perpetuated 
during the war. It was up to Germany herself to show whether she was 
going to follow the ideals of peace or return to the cult of war. 

11 Aug.—M. Spaak, who had been replaced as Foreign Minister of 
Belgium by M. van Zeeland and who had vacated his seat on the Com- 
mittee of Ministers, was unanimously elected President of the Assembly. 
M. de Menthon (France), Signor Jacini (Italy), Mr Kraft (Denmark), 
and Lord Layton (Britain) were elected vice-presidents. The recom- 
mendation by the Committee of Ministers that M. Camille Paris 
(France) and Mr Halford (Britain) be appointed Secretary-General and 
deputy Secretary-General respectively of the Council was approved. 
The question whether the Assembly might have its own secretariat, 
which received considerable support, was left open. A heated debate 
developed on one of the provisional rules of procedure which provided 
that the Assembly must decide within three days what subjects it wanted 
to discuss, in addition to those given to it by the Committee of Ministers, 
so that they could be approved by the Ministers as laid down in the 
Statute. Mr Churchill said that this was a crippling limitation, setting an 
arbitrary limit to the right of free speech, and proposed that a three-week 
period should be substituted. 

12 Aug.—M. Spaak consulted with the Committee of Ministers on 
the question of the three-day time limit. The Ministers, some of whom 
had to leave Strasbourg very shortly, repeated their request that the 
Assembly should present them with its agenda by the following day. 
They agreed, however, that any further item which the Assembly, by a 
two-thirds majority, wished later to add to its agenda would be 
approved or disapproved within five days. The Assembly accepted this 
ruling. In the debate Mr Churchill said that the life of the united 
Europe depended on some form of association with Germany. This 
question would have to be discussed when the elections in western 
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COUNCIL OF EUROPE (continued) 

Germany were over. Later the leaders of the European Movement, 
M. Reynaud (France), Mr Bruggens (Netherlands), Signor Jacini, 
Mr Kraft, Mr Churchill, and M. Spaak addressed a large crowd in the 
city. Mr Churchill emphasized that there was no conflict between 
loyalty to one’s country and the wider sense of European comradeship. 
The only enemy against which they were all arrayed was tyranny. 

13 Aug.—Before dispersing, the Committee of Ministers approved 
the subjects submitted to it by the Assembly for inclusion on its agenda, 
They were: (1) consideration of any necessary changes in the political 
structure of Europe to achieve a greater unity between member States; 
(2) measures concerning the maintenance and future realization of 
human rights; (3) the progressive unification of the laws of member 
States with regard to the legal status of foreigners, with the ultimate 
object of creating a common European nationality; (4) creation of a 
programme of major public works to be carried out collectively; (5) 
discussion of the possibility of unification of patent laws. 

16 Aug.—M. André Philip (France, Socialist), opening a debate on 
‘any necessary changes in the political structure of Europe’ to achieve 
greater unity, declared that Europe could not solve its economic 
difficulties without a super-national Government, enjoying power in 
some fields over the member States. Lord Layton (Britain, Liberal) 
said that such a proposal, though offering many advantages, would 
encounter serious resistance. Amongst other difficulties were the 
existing agreements for common defence with non-European States, 
and the question of the overseas nations or dependent territories associ- 
ated with the European States. He suggested that a commision be set 
up to study the question. Signor Cappi (Italy, Christian Democrat) 
thought that the opinions of members of the Assembly were far in 
advance of those of the general masses. This could be overcome only 
by determined propaganda. The British Socialist members emphasized 
the need for a cautious approach to the problem. Mr Boothby (Britain, 
Conservative) said that some pooling of national sovereignty was the 
only remedy for war but felt that use should be made of the existing 
machinery. He proposed that there should be a number of permanent 
functional European authorities, manned by a European civil service, 
working under the direction of the Committee of Ministers. French, 
Greek, and Dutch representatives also spoke on the necessity of some 
form of political authority for Europe. Mr Norton (Eire) appealed to the 
Assembly to support his nation’s claim for self-determination. 

17 Aug.—Continuing the debate Mr Morrison (Britain, Labour) 
said that a federal approach to the problem might later replace the 
current functional approach. Any action must, however, be based on 
facts and realities, and he therefore proposed that the Council agree to a 
full and objective inquiry into the subject. Mr Churchill supported 
this proposal. He appealed to the Committee of Ministers to alter the 
Statute so as to give the Assembly full freedom of discussion on all 
subjects except defence, and its own parliamentary officers. He also 
appealed for a special session of the Assembly to be held in two or three 
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months time to discuss Germany. Other speakers favoured the immedi- 
ate setting up of an international authority to make decisions for national 
Governments, M. Bidault (France, M.R.P.) making the point that 
unless some form of political organ were created, Europe must neces- 
sarily move towards a technocracy. 


CYPRUS. 4 Aug.—Sir Andrew Wright, the new Governor, arrived from 
London and took the oath of office. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 5 Aug.—It was learned that the episcopal vicar 
at Litomerice in Western Bohemia had rejected the Government order 
to priests to defy the Vatican’s decree on excommunication. 

The Ministry of Education summoned a meeting of religious teachers 
and offered them a 100 per cent increase of pay. The teachers promised 
to be loyal to the ‘people’s democratic régime’. 

11 Aug.—It was learned that the Government’s ‘Catholic Bulletin’ 
had stated that priests who obeyed the Vatican’s excommunication order 
against Communists would be liable to prosecution for economic 
sabotage as well as for high treason, since such action would create a 
feeling of insecurity which might lead to economic difficulties. 

13 Aug.—The Government issued a statement accusing three mem- 
bers of the Yugoslav Legation of taking part in undiplomatic activity, 
and declaring them persona non grata. 

14 Aug.—Two new Catholic bishops, Mgr Lazik and Mgr Pobozny, 
were consecrated at Trnava. Their names had not been submitted for 
Government approval, the Vatican having contended that by appointing 
them titular bishops instead of bishops in residence this was not re- 
quired. The ceremony was attended by all the Catholic heirarchy except 
Archbishop Beran, who remained under police guard at his Palace in 
Prague, and by a huge congregation. Many were prevented from 
attending by the fact that for ‘technical reasons’ no trains stopped at 
Trnava during the day. 

17 Aug.—Church sources released a letter written by Archbishop 
Beran to the Public Prosecutor protesting against his internment in his 
Palace without trial since 19 June, and also against the illegal seizure 
of his consistory and the confiscation of the funds of his diocese. He 
also accused the Communists of organizing the demonstrations in the 
Cathedral on 19 June. Earlier letters of protest to the Ministry of 
Education, the Ministry of the Interior, and the Government had not 
been answered. 


DIPLOMATIC CONFERENCE ON THE RED CROSS CON- 
VENTIONS. g Aug.—A Soviet proposal to ban atom bombs and 
chemical warfare from the ‘rules of war’ was defeated by 35 votes to 9 
with 5 abstentions, on the grounds that it was outside the competence 
of the conference. 

11 Aug.—The four Red Cross conventions under examination on 
the relief of wounded and sick on land in time of war, the relief of 
wounded and sick at sea, the treatment of prisoners of war, and the 
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protection of civilians, were adopted in their revised form. The vote 
was taken without prejudice to subsequent signature, ratification, or 
ultimate reservations by Governments. 

12 Aug.—Fifty-seven States signed the final act of the conference, 
Fifteen of these also signed all revised conventions. 


ECUADOR. 5 Aug.—Between 2,000 and 4,000 people were estimated 
killed in an earthquake which affected an area of more than 1,500 
square miles. 


EGYPT. 6 Aug.—Nile Project. The Prime Minister, Sirry Pasha, and 
the Minister of Public Works received the Ethiopian Minister for dis- 
cussions on the development of the Nile waters. 

14 Aug.—King Farouk ordered the court into mourning for three 
days for Husni Zaim, the Syrian President who had been executed. 

16 Aug.—It was announced that Ahmed Khashaba Pasha, Minister 
of Justice, had resigned after differences in the Government over 
foreign policy and had been replaced by Ahmed Alluba Bey. 


EIRE. 11 Aug.—E.R.P. Mr Hoffman, the E.C.A. Administrator, 
arrived in Dublin. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 13 Aug.—The Coun- 
cil of the O.E.E.C. adopted the text of the intra-European payments 
scheme. It also adopted a report, prepared by its senior trade officials, 
on proposals for freeing intra-European trade. This required members 
to submit to the O.E.E.C. by 1 October two lists of commodities, the 
first being those on which they were prepared to abolish import quotas 
or to institute global quotas, the second those on which they would 
relax import restrictions, in the certainty that another country or 
countries would do likewise. Members were also required to indicate 
by 1 October how they thought the principles of freer European trade 
could be applied to tourism and other invisible factors; and they were 
to submit by 31 December a report on the way in which the same prin- 
ciples could be put into force in their overseas territories. Stress was 
laid on the fact that this was only a first step towards freeing intra- 
European trade. It was recognized that relaxation of existing import 
restrictions in Europe could only be achieved within the limits of the 
intra-European balance of payments. The Council also adopted a 
decision that obligations arising from bilateral agreements ‘shall be 
regarded as fulfilled wherever all quantitative import restrictions are 
abolished or global quotas instituted’. 

16 Aug.—Mr Hoffman, administrator of the E.C.A., speaking to the 
nineteen chief delegates to the O.E.E.C., reaffirmed the necessity of 
increasing the export drive to the U.S.A., and said that Governments 
should give the necessary incentives to manufacturers to find their 
place on the U.S. market. He also urged the nations to publicize their 
progress towards economic recovery. 
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M. van Zeeland, the new Belgian Foreign Minister, was unani- 
mously elected president of the O.E.E.C. in place of M. Spaak. 

17 Aug.—M. Alphand, Director of Economic Affairs at the Quai 
d’Orsay and French delegate to the Council of the O.E.E.C., speaking 
to a press conference in Paris about the new plan for freeing European 
trade, said that the prevalent system of bilateral quota arrangements 
meant a lack of competition which would be partly remedied by a 
system of global quotas. Protection for young or weak national industries 
was necessary but this could be afforded by tariffs. He also said that, 
with the exception of one or two countries, the provision of extra 
credits by the granting of drawing rights would assist in the relaxation 
of trade. 


FINLAND. 11 Aug.—Field-Marshal Mannerheim returned to Hel- 
sinki after undergoing a long cure in Switzerland. 


FRANCE. 4 Aug.—U.S. joint Chiefs-of-Staff in Paris (see North 
Atlantic Pact). 

M. Coste-Floret, Minister for Oversea Territories, left for a visit to 
Indo China. 

6 Aug.—A military tribunal at Lille condemned to death eight of nine 
former SS men for having taken part in the shooting of eighty-six 
inhabitants of a village near Lille in 1944. 

8 Aug.—Indo China. President Auriol sent a message to the Emperor 
Bao Dai declaring that the national aspirations, as originally demanded 
by the Communist rebel leader, Ho Chi-minh, had all been met by the 
Franco-Viet Namese agreements. France would never abandon Viet 
Nam or the associated States, and would protect her against all external 
aggression, assisted if necessary by the United Nations. 

14 Aug.—E.R.P. Mr Hoffman, the E.C.A. administrator, arrived in 
Paris. 

15 Aug.—E.R.P. Mr Hoffman told a press conference that ‘bold and 
daring’ measures were necessary to end Europe’s dependence on 
outside aid. There must be ‘dramatic progress’ towards the economic 
unification of Europe involving a speedy move towards a single-market 
Europe, and the realization of a ‘vastly freer movement of goods and 
peoples’ in Western Europe. The export drive must be increased. In 
1948 Europe’s exports to the U.S.A. were only $1,000 million, compared 
with the U.S. gross national product of $254,000 million. It should be 
possible for Europe to increase this export figure two or three times 
within five years. The obstacle was not U.S. tariff policy but the lack of 
initiative in Europe and the consequent lack of research into the U.S. 
market. 


GERMANY. 4 Aug.—Herr Pieck, leader of the Socialist Unity Party, 
spoke, in a statement to the press, of the importance of enrolling former 
Nazis in the National Front. The only condition was a ‘sincere will to 
fight for the unity and independence of Germany’. 

Western Germany. Dr Schumacher, the Social Democratic leader, 
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GERMANY (continued) 

stated in Frankfurt that the future Federal Government must deal 
urgently with four main tasks: (1) the re-creation of a functioning 
German State to obviate the danger of disruption into eleven semi- 
independent Lander; (2) a drastic redistribution of income to equalize 
the economic burdens arising from the war; (3) socialization of the key 
industries and the decisive levers of the credit system. A genuine State 
Bank must be set up to assume the economic sovereignty of the Govern- 
ment; (4) development of a federal housing and refugee policy. 

5 Aug.—U.S. Senate resolution on dismantling (see United States). 

6 Aug.—Berlin. Gen. Howley, the U.S. Commandant, announced 
that the three western Commandants had recommended to the western 
Military Governors an immediate grant of 455 million marks (about £35 
million) in loans and credits to western Berlin. This sum should later be 
supplemented to bring the total up to between £53 million and {62 
million. 

The appointment of Gen. Taylor, Chief-of-Staff of the U.S. forces in 
Germany, as U.S. Commandant in succession to Gen. Howley was 
confirmed. 

7 Aug.—Dr Adenauer, the Christian Democratic leader, said in a 
speech in Bonn that foreign countries must realize that the unlimited 
rule of the occupying Powers was ending and the period of Germany’s 
collapse over. 

8 Aug.—Gen. Noce, Chief-of-Staff designate to the U.S. Forces in 
Germany, in succession to Gen. Taylor, arrived in Heidelberg. 

Herr Krause, head of the Planning Department of the Soviet Zone’s 
Economic Commission, announced in the British Sector of Berlin that 
he would not return to his post as he was dissatisfied with developments 
in the Commission. 

10 Aug.—During a clash in Munich between a crowd of Jewish 
demonstrators and the police five Jews and twenty-one police were 
reported seriously injured. 

French Zone. Gen. Koenig, the retiring French Commander-in-Chief 
and Military Governor, left for France. 

11 Aug.—Berlin. A crowd of about 600 people, calling themselves 
‘currency casualties’—i.e. living in the western Sectors and depending 
on eastern marks for their livelihood—demonstrated in the City Hall in 
western Berlin. 

12 Aug.—Dismantling. Dr Schumacher addressed an urgent appeal to 
the three High Commissioners-designate for a complete suspension of 
dismantling. Anti-dismantling demonstrations took place at Gelsen- 
kirchen. 

Eastern Frontier. Herr Pieck told a meeting of German refugees in 
Berlin that the Oder-Neisse line ‘is final and is part of what we have had 
to pay for German war crimes’. 

Mr McCloy on Marshall aid for Berlin (see United States). 

Appointment of Gen. Hardy as Commander of U.S. forces (see 
United States). 

14 Aug.—Elections. 78.5 per cent of the electorate voted in the 
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elections in western Germany. The results were, subject only to minor 
alterations: Christian Democrats and Christian Socialists 7,357,579 
votes, 139 seats; Social Democrats 6,932,272 votes, 131 seats; Free 
Democrats 2,788,653 votes, 52 seats; Bavarian Party 986,606 votes, 
17 seats; German Party 940,088 votes, 17 seats; Communists 1,360,443 
votes, 15 seats; Economic Reconstruction 681,981 votes, 12 seats; 
Centre Party 727,343 votes, 10 seats; German Right Party, 428,449 
votes, 5 seats; Independents 1,134,466 votes, 3 seats; South Schleswig 
Assocation 75,387 votes, I seat. 

16 Aug.—Berlin. The western Commandants gave provisional 
approval to the Magistrat’s revised Budget which, after allowing for a 
deficit of 252 million marks, amounted to 1,719,789,400 marks (about 
{£129 million). They acknowledged the urgent necessity for outside 
aid, apart from the long-term industrial credits already recommended. 

It was learned that the Labour Ministers from the eleven Lander of 
the new Republic were meeting in Berlin to discuss the formation of a 
Federal Ministry of Labour and the refugee problem. 

Payments agreement between western Germany and Britain (see 
Great Britain). 

Mr MCloy told a press conference in Frankfurt that he was arrang- 
ing for a Marshall aid grant of about £5 million to develop the west 
Berlin power station. Other grants for a coal-mining project and devel- 
opments in the French Zone were under consideration. While in 
Washington he had ‘done something’ to speed up the admission of 
private investments in Germany but he did not think that much capital 
would be forthcoming. He had also discussed the question of western 
Germany’s admission to the Council of Europe, which he thought 
would be highly desirable. Asked about the sanctions that the High 
Commissioners would be able to apply in a disagreement with the 
German Legislature, apart from calling out troops, he said that these 
would include the temporary cutting off of Marshall aid. If German 
economic measures tended to increase the dollar deficit he had the 
power to veto them. 

17 Aug.—Berlin. The Railwaymen’s Union in the western Sectors 
wrote to the three western Commandants protesting against the 
summary dismissal by the Reichsbahn administration of nearly 1,000 
west Berlin railwaymen, and the threatened dismissal of 2,000 more. The 
Commandants were also asked to press for an assurance that Gen. 
Kvashnin’s promise of non-victimization of strikers would be adhered 
to. 

Mr Acheson on the election results (see United States). 


GREAT BRITAIN. 4 Aug.—India. The Treasury announced that a 
new financial agreement had been concluded with India, supplementary 
to that of 15 July 1948, and published as a Command Paper (No. 7760). 
It provided for sterling releases of £50 million a year for the two years 
ending 30 June 1950, and 30 June 1951. During the first year additional 
releases up to £50 million might be made if necessary. Dr Matthai’s 
statements (see India). 
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GREAT BRITAIN (continued) 

North West Frontier. The Afghan Ambassador, who was due to 
return to Kabul for discussions over the future of the tribal areas on the 
Pakistan side of the Durand line, said that his Government could not 


accept the views expressed by the British Government on Pakistan's | 
legal rights to the territories (see p. 437). They were ready to negotiate | 
with Pakistan for the settlement of their claims and would, if necessary, | 


appeal to the United Nations. But ‘we shall never allow 7 million of our 
own flesh and blood to be absorbed into Pakistan’. 

Gibraltar. The Colonial Office announced a new Constitution for 
Gibraltar providing for a Legislative Council and an Executive Council. 
The Governor would preside over the Legislative Council which would 
have three ex-officio members, five elected members, and two nominated 
members. The Governor would be authorized to veto any Bills passed by 
the Legislative Council and to pass into law any measures he considered 
necessary. 

Iraq. Gen. Nuri al Said, the Iraqi Prime Minister, stated in London 
that all the Middle East countries agreed that Haifa should be an inter- 
national port. This was one of the conditions on which his Government 
would allow oil to flow to Haifa again. 

5 Aug.—The Foreign Office stated that Britain would submit her 
dispute with Norway over Norwegian coastal fishery rights to the 
International Court at The Hague. 

The Treasury announced the conclusion of financial negotiations with 
Ceylon for a renewal of the sterling balance agreement. 

Air service agreement with Ceylon (see Ceylon). 

Board of Trade estimates showed a drop of 6 per cent in exports for 
the second quarter of 1949. 

Malta. Dr Paul Boffa, Prime Minister of Malta, Mr Mintoff, his 
deputy, and Mr Edward Ellul, the Commissioner-General in London, 
left after their economic talks with the Government to attend an urgent 
Cabinet meeting in Malta. 

Burma. Mc McNeil, Minister of State, received U Maung, the 
Burmese Foreign Minister. 

8 Aug.—Burma. Mr Gaitskell, Minister of Fuel and Power, who was 
also deputizing for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, received U Maung 
for financial discussions. 

Malta. Mr Mintoff and Mr Ellul returned to London and presented 
the Colonial Office with a memorandum on the economic position of 
the island. It stated that grave steps would have to be taken unless an 
adequate reply to Malta’s request for direct participation in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Programme were received by 22 August. 

g Aug.—The Board of Trade announced that contracts had been 
concluded with the U.S.S.R. for supplies of timber. 

10 Aug.— Malta. The delegation submitted a second memorandum to 
the Colonial Office. 

11 Aug.—Burma. Mr McNeil received U Maung. 

Bulgaria. Following the Bulgarian Government’s request on 29 July 
for the recall of the First Secretary of the British Legation in Sofia, the 
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Bulgarian Chargé d’Affaires in London was asked for the recall of his 


’ Press Attaché. 


12 Aug.—U Maung left for a visit to Washington. 
13 Aug.—Mr Havenga, South African Finance Minister, expressed 


_ satisfaction with the progress achieved during his visit. He left later for 
New York. 


Malta. Mr Creech-Jones, Colonial Secretary, received Dr Boffa, the 


| Prime Minister of Malta, who had returned to London. 


14 Aug.—Rumamia. It was learned that a Note had been sent to the 
Rumanian Legation rejecting as untrue the grounds on which the recall 
of the Chargé d’ Affaires in Bucharest had been requested, and protesting 


_ against his treatment by the Rumanian police. 


a ie. 


aPC 33 


Syrian Note on coup d'état (see Syria). 

Malta. Dr Boffa withdrew the ‘ultimatum’ contained in the memoran- 
dum of 8 August. 

15 Aug.—Mr Creech Jones opened the Colonial Office Summer 
Conference on African Administration at Cambridge. 

Malta. Mr Mintoff announced that he had resigned from the 
Maltese Cabinet as a result of differences with Dr Boffa. 

16 Aug.—Pakistan. The agreement for the release of sterling balances 
and hard currencies to Pakistan reached during discussions in London 
in June and July, was published as a White Paper (Cmd. 7765). For the 
year ending 30 June 1950 sterling releases would amount to {12 million, 
plus an additional £5 million to finance imports for the resettlement of 
refugees. Further releases might be made if necessary. No definite ar- 
rangement was made for 1950-51 but “‘at least £5 million’ was promised. 
Pakistan was restored to full membership of the sterling area. 

Malta. Mr Ellul resigned his post in protest against his Government’s 
reversal of policy. A statement issued by the Colonial Office said that 
conversations were continuing with Dr Boffa. It denied that the Govern- 
ment had delayed discussions on the question of granting Marshall aid 
to the island but declared that they had been unwilling to negotiate 
under pressure of the threat contained in the messasge of 8 August. 

Poland. The Treasury announced that after discussion in London 
with Polish representatives agreement had been reached on most of the 
British claims respecting outstanding debts and compensation for 
nationalized property. Further discussions would be held later. 

Germany. The Treasury announced that a two-year agreement on 
payments between the sterling area and western Germany had been 
signed. It included the provision that each side would raise the credit 
margin from £14 million to £74 million in order to prevent seasonal 
fluctuations in trade leading to the necessity of dollar settlements. 

17 Aug.—Mr Acheson’s denial of reports of Anglo-U.S. economic 
union (see United States). 


GREECE. 8 Aug.—The ‘Free Greek’ radio reported that its forces had 
withdrawn in the Grammos range area, near the Albanian frontier, in 
the face of a Government offensive. East of Mount Grammos enemy 
forces had been thrown back. 
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GREECE (continued) 

Invitation to join Council of Europe confirmed (see Council of 
Europe). 

Mr Trygve Lie on new U.N. efforts to end the conflict (see Norway), 

10 Aug.—The General Staff announced that the fighting in the 
Grammos area was increasing in intensity. The Army had captured 
several important positions but had suffered over 300 casualties in the 
past twenty-four hours. Rebel casualties were less than half that 
number. 

The U.S. military mission announced that fifty-one U.S. dive- 
bombers were about to be delivered to the Air Force. 

Albanian allegations of Greek frontier attacks (see Albania). The 
General Staff denied these charges. 

11 Aug.—The General Staff announced that the Army’s offensive had 
been extended to the main Communist strongholds in the area of 
Mount Vitsi and Lake Prespa. Six of the eight Army divisions were 
involved in the attack. Government forces had suffered a further 320 
casualties and the Communists 33. 

12 Aug.—The Nationalists claimed to have breached the main 
guerrilla defence position in the Vitsi fortress. A rebel broadcast said 
that 963 Government troops had been killed and 2,480 wounded in the 
past forty-eight hours. 

14 Aug.—A General Staff communiqué reported that the army was 
making swift progress towards Lake Prespa. Gen. van Fleet, director of 
the U.S. military advisory group, who had been in the combat area, 
said that the rebels had suffered heavy casualties. He estimated that one- 
third of the guerrillas and their senior leaders might have escaped into 
Albania. 

16 Aug.—The General Staff announced that rebel resistance in the 
Pyxos peninsula west of Lake Prespa had been neutralized. Large 
quantities of abandoned material and equipment had been found. It 
was learned that the rebels had suffered 1,400 counted casualties in the 
Vitsi drive. 

It was learned that U.N. observer groups in the Epirus had been 
asked to inquire into Greek charges that the bodies of twenty Albanian 
regular soldiers had been killed in Greek territory, and that Albanian 
Army records had been found near the Greek village of Krystallopighi. 


HUNGARY. 7 Aug.—Constitutional Changes. The Government pub- 
lished a new draft Constitution which abolished the office of President 
of the Republic and provided for a Presidium of twenty-one members as 
chief executive organ with extensive powers. Parliament would be elect- 
ed every four years by direct and secret ballot, and would elect the 
Presidium from its own ranks. Local and regional councils would re- 
place the appointed governors and prefects. The Church would be 
separated from the State. Private property ‘when it does not violate the 
public interest’, and right of inheritance were guaranteed, but banks, 
natural resources, transport, public utilities, and industry were pro- 
claimed to be the property of the State. Equality of sex and race were 
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assured to every citizen, and full civil liberties and freedom of the press 
and conscience to all working people. The Republic ‘safeguards and 
recognizes’ the right to land of the working peasant and regarded it as an 
obligation to organize State farms by free association. The aim of the 
Constitution was to defend the liberty and power of the working people 
and to organize society for the struggle for socialism. 

14 Aug.—President Szakasits opened a festival in Budapest organized 
by the World Federation of Democratic Youth and the International 
Union of Students. 

17 Aug.—Mr Rakosi, the Communist leader, stated that though 
‘most of the peasants are still the slaves of private ownership’, their 
attitude was changing; 900,000 were now engaged in some form of the 
co-operative movement—an increase of 500,000 in about a year. 


ICELAND. 8 Aug.—Invitation to join the Council of Europe (see 
Council of Europe). 


INDIA. 4 Aug.—Financial agreement with Britain (see Great Britain). 
Dr Matthai, Finance Minister, expounding the terms of the agreement 
to a press conference, referred to the fact that with India’s readmission 
to full membership of the sterling area, as a result of the recent Com- 
monwealth Finance Ministers’ Conference, the quantitative limitation on 
her right to draw hard currency from central reserves had been removed. 
This privilege was governed by India’s corresponding obligation to 
strengthen the sterling area by increasing her exports to hard currency 
areas. India, as the largest single holder of sterling balances in the Com- 
monwealth, was vitally interested in maintaining the stability of sterling. 

7 Aug.—Dr Hatta, Prime Minister of the Indonesian Republic, 
arrived in Delhi. 

8 Aug.—Indonesia. Dr Hatta, addressing members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, said that during the struggle with the Dutch in 
Indonesia agreements had always become invalid because of Dutch 
reluctance to part with power. It was now clear that the ‘unconditional 
transfer of real and complete sovereignty’ was the best solution. 

g Aug.—lIndonesia. After conversations with Pandit Nehru, Prime 
Minister, Dr Hatta left for Karachi on his way to the Hague. 

15 Aug.—Village government (panchayat raj) was inaugurated in 
the United Provinces. 


INDO CHINA. 8 Aug.—Message to Bao Dai from President Auriol 
(see France). It was learned that M. Coste-Floret, French Minister for 
Overseas Territories, had met the Emperor Bao Daiand members of his 


Cabinet in Saigon. 


INDONESIA. 4 Aug.—Dr Hatta, Prime Minister of the Republic, 
said on the eve of his departure for the Hague that Indonesia would 
follow the path of India by pursuing a peaceful policy without aligning 
herself with any blocs. A socialist policy would be introduced similar to 
that in the Scandinavian countries. The colonial system of economy 
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INDONESIA (continued ) 

which had hitherto exploited the people and the country would not be 
allowed to continue. All resources, agricultural, mineral, and industrial 
would be developed to the fullest extent possible and foreign capital and 
technical assistance would be welcomed so long as there was no attempt 
to continue the old system of exploitation. Once freedom was attained 
there could be friendly relations and co-operation with the Dutch as 
with all other nations. 

7 Aug.—Dr Hatta in Delhi (see India). 

13 Aug.—The Dutch delegation to the joint board supervising the 
cease-fire protested to the Republican authorities through the U.N, 
mission against alleged attempts by the Republican Army to improve its 
military positions in the period between the issue of the cease-fire 
orders on 3 August and the date of their taking effect. A four-day 
battle had been fought at Soerakarta and incidents had occurred at 
Soerabaya and other towns. 

15 Aug.—A statement issued by the joint board said that it had been 
decided to instruct the local joint committees to investigate the inci- 
dents and report on them. Where it was found that the status quo had 
been altered by either party, the forces involved should be immediately 
withdrawn. A Dutch spokesman said that the incidents could be con- 
sidered closed. 

17 Aug.—President Soekarno, broadcasting on the fourth anniversary 
of the Republic, said that the transfer of complete and real independence 
was a condition, sine qua non, for peace and security in Indonesia. 
Whatever the result of the round-table conference, unity must be 
maintained. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL. g Aug.—Mr Sheed 
Anderson, the chairman, announced that the Council had opened 
temporary headquarters in London. It was learned that Norway and 
Venezuela had ratified the agreement, bringing the total number of 
ratifications to twenty-five. 


IRAQ. 4 Aug.—Prime Minister’s statement in London (see Great 
Britain). 


ITALY. 4 Aug.—A one-year trade agreement with Yugoslavia was 
signed in Rome providing for an exchange of goods valued at {25 
million. 

5 Aug.—It was learned that some of the major industrial works in 
the north had imposed a lock-out mainly as a result of the lack of 
Government subsidies. 

6 Aug.—A second agreement was signed with Yugoslavia providing 
for the payment by Italy of the outstanding peace treaty debt for damage 
to Yugoslav property, and for the return of five Yugoslav naval vessels 
captured during the war. 

7 Aug.—It was learned that employees and representatives of the 
general confederation of labour had reached agreement on new wage 


eat 
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scales for industrial workers. Provisional increases were to take place 
immediately while the new scales were being worked out. 

10 Aug.—The Foreign Office announced that Yugoslavia had ordered 
the immediate release of all Italian trawling vessels which had recently 
been confiscated for fishing too close to the coast. 

17 Aug.—E.R.P. Discussions were held in Venice between Signor de 
Gasperi, Prime Minister, Signor Pella, Finance Minister, and Mr 
Hoftman, head of the E.C.A. Mr Hoffman stated that he was satisfied 
with the Italian reconstruction effort and its results. 


KOREA. 4 Aug.—The South Korean Army reported that 4,000 troops 
from the north had crossed the border on the Ongjin peninsula, killing 
about 250 Southerners. The Republican Government announced that 
in the last week in July fifty Republican soldiers and civilians had been 
killed in the border fighting together with 420 North Korean troops and 
20 Russian soldiers. 

6 Aug.—Pacific Union. Gen. Chiang Kai-shek arrived in Chinhae for 
discussions with President Rhee on the proposed Pacific pact. 

g Aug.—It was learned that Lieut. Ahn Do-hi had been sentenced to 
life imprisonment for the assassination of Dr Kim Koo on 26 June. 

10 Aug.—North Korean ‘ultimatum’ to U.S. Mission (see United 
States). 


MALAYA. 5 Aug.—Sir Alec Newboult, Chief Secretary of the 
Federation of Malaya, and Mr Gray, Commissioner of Police, said at a 
press conference that the situation was improving but that the security 
forces needed the help of the public in suppressing banditry. 

7 Aug.—In a bandit ambush in the Mentakab district of Pahang, 
seven police were killed, nineteen wounded, and three missing. In the 
Jerantut area, village guards killed a notorious bandit leader, Wan Ali. 

A bandit extortion collector was killed by police in the Kluang area of 
Johore. In the Segamat district bandits raided the Tangkak estate and 
set fire to the buildings. 

A Chinese woman bandit shot a Chinese detective in a village near 
Ipoh, Perak. 

8 Aug.—Pahang police killed a Communist extortion collector in a 
village near Mentakab where he and three others had murdered three 
villagers. 

g Aug.—One constable was killed and three people were wounded by 
a grenade attack in a suburb of Ipoh, capital of Perak. A Chinese 
merchant was killed by gunmen in Kajang. 

10 Aug.—A Chinese merchant in the Kampar district of Perak was 
killed by Chinese bandits. In the Kajang district of Selangor an army 
patrol clashed with a gang of thirty bandits and put them to flight. 

11 Aug.—A statement issued by the Federation Government ruled 
that all Government servants might hold office in political organizations 
with the exception of members of the judicial and legal departments, the 
police, and the Malay Regiment. 
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The police announced that 305 persons had been detained under the 
emergency regulations during the past week. 

12 Aug.—A curfew was imposed on the main town areas of Negri 
Sembilan and part of the settlement of Malacca. These areas were 
adjacent to those placed under curfew on 3 July. 

14 Aug.—Forty bandits attacked a police post near Kajang and killed 
three special constables and the wife of a corporal. 

15 Aug.—An army patrol destroyed three large bandit camps in the 
Tenang area of Johore. Bandits exchanged fire with sentries on an 
estate in the Kuala Lipis area of Pahang. 

16 Aug.—It was learned that a bandit camp in the Panchor-Machab 
district of Malacca had been destroyed in a combined army, police, 
and R.A.F. operation. 

17 Aug.—Bandits wounded the officer in charge of Kuaia Kubu 
District in Selangor. 


MALTA. 5 Aug.—Economic discussions in London ended (see Great 
Britain). 

8 Aug.—Further discussions in London and subsequent develop- 
ments (see Great Britain). 


NETHERLANDS. 6 Aug.—Meeting between military representatives 
and U.S. Chiefs-of-Staff (see North Atlantic Pact) 


NORTH ATLANTIC PACT. 4 Aug.—After conversations with the 
Danish and Norwegian Chiefs-of-Staff, the U.S. Chiefs-of-Staff left 
London by air for Paris. Field-Marshal Montgomery also arrived in 
Paris. 

5 Aug.—The U.S. Chiefs-of-Staff consulted with the French Chiefs- 
of-Staff. After a luncheon given by M. Ramadier, the French Minister 
for National Defence, they went to Fontainebleau, the headquarters of 
the Western Union Defence Organization, and were received by Field- 
Marshal Montgomery, president of the Western Union Commanders- 
in-Chief Committee, supported by the Western Union General Staff. 

Communist demonstrations against the U.S. visit took place in Paris. 

6 Aug.—The U.S. Chiefs-of-Staff had consultations in Paris with the 
military representatives of France, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Por- 
tugal. Admiral Denfield later told a press conference that there had been 
a complete identity of views in the recent conversations. He paid a 
tribute to the work of the Western Union defence organization and 
denied that it had been proposed to abolish it. He also said that the par- 
ticipation of German forces in the Atlantic defence system had never 
been envisaged. 

7 Aug.—The U.S. Chiefs-of-Staff left for Vienna (for their visit there 
see under Austria). 

g Aug.—The joint Chiefs-of-Staff returned to Washington and 
reported to the U.S. Secretary of Defence. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND. 17 Aug.—A statement was issued showing 
that imports in 1948 were {177,382,000 and exports £159,158,000, 
an excess of £18 million compared with one of £104 million in 1947. 


NORWAY. 8 Aug.—Mr Trygve Lie, U.N. Secretary-General, said in 
a speech at Bergen that regional co-operation, though useful, could 
never become a substitute for the United Nations. He also said that the 
United Nations were preparing to make ‘a new and extended effort’ to 
end the Greek conflict. 

g Aug.—Mr Lie, speaking in Oslo, denied that he had criticized the 
Atlantic Pact in his Bergen speech. It was in accordance with Article 51 
of the U.N. Charter. He did not consider that such agreements would 
be necessary, however, because he thought more peaceful times were 
coming and he did not believe in a new war. 

Trade agreement with Argentina (see Argentina). 


PAKISTAN. 15 Aug.—Police opened fire on a hostile crowd demon- 
strating outside the staff quarters of the Indian High Commissioner, 
when the Indian flag had been hoisted in celebration of Independence 
Day. One man was killed and several injured. 

16 Aug.—Agreement on sterling releases (see Great Britain). 


PALESTINE. 5 Aug.—Three bombs were thrown at the synagogue in 
Damascus, killing eleven people and injuring many others. 

11 Aug.—End of truce (see Security Council). 

15 Aug.—Mr Ben-Gurion, the Israeli Premier, introduced a Military 
Service Bill to Parliament which provided for two years’ compulsory 
national service for men and one year for women. The men’s service 
would consist of one year’s agricultural work in fortified border settle- 
ments and one year of purely military training. Mr Ben-Gurion also 
announced that the Government had asked certain eastern and western 
countries to accept Israeli officers for training. 


PERSIA. 5 Aug.—During a tour in the north, King Abdullah of Trans- 


_ jordan said that he had proposed the formation of an Islamic bloc to 
_ maintain peace in Asia. 


7 Aug.—The Foreign Minister, Mr Hikmat, said that the U.S.A. had 


__ been asked for a loan of 126 million dollars to repair damage caused by 


the war and occupation. 

The Foreign Minister announced that agreement had been reached 
with Transjordan for a treaty of friendship and collaboration within the 
United Nations and for commercial and cultural relations. 

14 Aug.—A military authority in Teheran confirmed reports of a 
recent frontier incident when a Russian officer and two soldiers had 
deserted and surrendered to the Persians, who refused a Russian request 
for their return. A few days later a Soviet frontier liaison officer at 
Kelat Naderi, north of Meshed, had kidnapped his Persian colleague 
and several soldiers, and offered to release them in return for the 
Russian deserters. A Note had been sent to the U.S.S.R. requesting the 
immediate return of the Persians. 
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PHILIPPINES. 8 Aug.—President Quirino in Washington (see United 
States). 


POLAND. 6 Aug.—The Government published a decree laying down 
heavy penalties for certain religious activities offensive to the State, and 
also for insults to religious feeling. Freedom of creed jand conscience 
were reaffirmed. 

16 Aug.—Financial discussions with Britain (see Great Britain). 


PORTUGAL. 6 Aug.—Meeting of military representatives with U.S. 
Chiefs-of-Staff (see North Atlantic Pact). 


RUMANIA. 14 Aug.—Note about recall of British Chargé d’ Affaires 
(see Great Britain). 


SIAM. 15 Aug.—Bangkok police seized two radio transmitters, said 
to be operated by a Chinese Communist who had entered the country 
secretly. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 7 Aug.—Defence Minister in Ottawa (see Canada). 
11 Aug.—Dr Malan, Prime Minister, announced a reshuffle of the 
Cabinet to relieve pressure on some of the Ministers. 
13 Aug.—Mr Havenga’s departure for the U.S.A. (see Great Britain). 


SPAIN. 14 Aug.—Gen. Franco said in a press interview that Spain had 
offered co-operation in the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and the 
Iberian Peninsula to ‘all nations of goodwill and respectful of her 
sovereignty’. Spain wanted the policy of hatred and exclusion to be 
replaced as soon as possible by a family policy among nations, but the 
first condition of their collaboration was the right to govern themselves 
as they wished. 


SWEDEN. 10 Aug.—Ex-Italian Colonies. Mr Trygve Lie, the U.N. 
Secretary-General, speaking in Stockholm, said that he thought the 
former Italian colonies should be placed directly under U.N. admini- 
stration, preferably under one man responsible only to the Trusteeship 
Council. This was not a formal proposal. 


SYRIA. 14 Aug.—Marshal Husni Zaim, the President, and Dr Berazi, 
the Prime Minister, were arrested by a group of Army officers led by 
Col. Hinnawi, who had helped Col. Zaim to seize power in March and 
who had recently been dismissed. The two leaders were condemned to 
death by a ‘Higher War Council’ of twelve senior officers, of which Col. 
Hinnawi was president, and shot. A number of officers and civilians 
in the administration were also arrested, including Major Husseini, 
head of the military police. Proclamations issued by Col. Hinnawi 
said that the Army had acted ‘to save the country from the tyrant’, who 
had abused his authority, wasted public money, falsified laws, and 
restricted personal freedom, contrary to the spirit of the March coup. 
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Demonstrations were banned and Government officials were ordered to 
remain at their work. Censorship was imposed and the frontiers were 
reported closed. Col. Hinnawi denied that the coup had any connection 
with foreign countries. The War Council said, in a statement, that it 
would be Syrian policy to co-operate fully with the Arab League. 

The Foreign Ministry conveyed a Note to the British Legation, 
signed by Col. Hinnawi, explaining the reasons for the coup, and stating 
that the War Council would be responsible for public security pending 
the formation of a constitutional Government. 

Egyptian official mourning (see Egypt). 

At a meeting in the Defence Ministry attended by military and 
political leaders, Hashem Atassi Pasha, a former President, agreed to 
form a new Government. 

15 Aug.—Col. Hinnawi handed over control to a Cabinet formed by 
Atassi Pasha and returned to Army Headquarters, declaring that his 
‘sacred national mission’ was ended. The Cabinet included Gen. 
Outfeh, Minister of National Defence under Marshal Zaim (Defence), 
Mr Kodsi (Foreign Affairs), Mr Azem, a former Prime Minister 
(Finance), Mr Faydi Atassi (National Economy), and Mr Kakhya 
(Interior). Atassi Pasha said that the Government was provisional. 
Its main task was to pave the way for the early election of a Constituent 


_ Assembly to prepare a new Constitution. During the interim period 
_ foreign policy would be based on ‘the most friendly collaboration with 


the Arab League’ and on friendly relations with foreign Powers accord- 
ing to the national interests, the U.N. Charter, and the observation of 
international law. 

Congratulations from King Abdullah (see Transjordan). 


TIBET. 7 Aug.—Chinese Prime Minister on Lhasa mission (see China). 


_TRANSJORDAN. 5 Aug.—King Abdullah on Islamic bloc (see Persia). 


7 Aug.—Agreement for treaty with Persia (see Persia). 
15 Aug.—King Abdullah cabled congratulations to the new Syrian 


Prime Minister, Atassi Pasha. 


_ TRIESTE. 11 Aug.—A quarterly report submitted by the Military 


_ Governor to the U.N. Security Council stated that a substantial advance 
_ had been made towards industrial recovery. Efforts to recapture the lost 


transit trade with those Danube countries not sharing in the Marshall 
Plan had, however, fallen short of success. 


_ TURKEY. 8 Aug.—Invitation to join Council of Europe confirmed (see 
_ Council of Europe). 


UNITED NATIONS 

_ ATOMIC ENERGY 

_ 9 Aug.—The permanent delegates of Britain, the U.S.A., the 
_ U.S.S.R., Canada, France, and China began a series of private meetings 
_ to try to find a basis for agreement on the control of atomic energy. 
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BALKANS COMMISSION 

10 Aug.—It was announced that the acting Secretary-General had 
forwarded to the Commission two Albanian appeals for U.N. inter. 
vention in what were described as recent large-scale Greek attacks by 
infantry, artillery, and aircraft which ‘seriously threaten the peace’. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

4 Aug.—Forced Labour. Brazil, Denmark and India introduced an 
amendment to the U.S. resolution of 3 August, proposing that consid- 
eration of the forced labour question be postponed until the next session, 
Mr Corley Smith (Britain) admitted the Soviet charge that Britain 
employed forced labour in her Colonies but said it was done in accord- 
ance with the I.L.O. Convention on forced labour. 

Forced Labour. 'The three-Power amendment was approved by ten 
votes to five, with three abstentions. 

6 Aug.—Refugees. The U.S. and Australian delegates proposed that 
the question of the appointment of a High Commissioner for refugees be 
postponed until a later session. The British delegate proposed that a 
committee of the nine member States most interested in the problem of 
refugees should examine the possibilities of an international convention 
for stateless persons. 

8 Aug.—In discussion on measures for maintaining full employment 
and for combating trends towards economic depression, Mr Corley 
Smith deplored the meagre results so far achieved by the United 
Nations and suggested that the problem be studied by a group of three 
economists. Both he and the U.S. delegate, Mr Thorp, criticized a 
document submitted by the World Federation of Trade Unions as 
tendentious and misinformed. 

15 Aug.—Under-developed Areas. The delegates agreed by 15 votes to 
3 abstentions (U.S.S.R., White Russia, and Poland) to launch a plan of 
economic development to help backward areas. The resolution laid 
down as a general principle that the development of national industries 
and agriculture should be aimed at promoting the countries’ economic 
and political independence and raising the living standard of the whole 
population. Aid must ‘not be a means of foreign economic and political 
interference in the internal affairs of the countries concerned’. The cost 
of the scheme was not fixed. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 

10 Aug.—The British delegate told the Annecy Conference that 
Britain would be prepared to consult with the other contracting parties 
on her revised import programme when this had been worked out. 

13 Aug.—The third session was concluded after a committee had 
been set up of eleven of the principal trading countries with Mr Hewet 
(Australia) to consider any applications for new protective measures 
submitted by the contracting parties between sessions. During the 
session 133 bilateral negotiations had been completed between the 
contracting parties and eleven acceding countries. 
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SECRETARIAT 

§ Aug.—The fourth annual report issued by the Secretary-General 
emphasized that in spite of the great ideological conflict progress had 
been made towards world peace. Wars involving 500 million people had 
been prevented or ended. Successful U.N. action had been most notable 
in the Berlin crisis, and in Palestine, Kashmir, and Indonesia. On the 
economic side one of the most heartening events had been the U.S. 
initiative in sponsoring an extended programme of assistance to under- 
developed areas. Discussing Great Power relations the report said that 
while regional security arrangements might help to redress the balance 
of power, collective security could only be achieved through a peaceful 
association of all under the U.N. Charter. The year had been marked by 
two important developments—the rise of independent peoples in Asia 
and the growing strength of the movement to extend the observance of 
human rights. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

4 Aug.—Palestine. Mr Eban (Israel) appealed to the Council, which 
was considering a proposal to declare the Palestine truce ended, to 
maintain the arms embargo. He declared that the Arab world was 
planning large-scale rearmament and that official Arab propaganda was 
emphasizing that the war against Israel was not yet over. He also pro- 
tested against the continued interference by Egypt with shipping passing 
through the Suez Canal. Sir Terence Shone (Britain) said that while his 
Government wished to fulfil their treaty obligations to the Arab States 
they would not be in favour of the Middle East States acquiring war 
material in excess of legitimate requirements. They regarded fighting as 
a disaster to the Middle East and a possible threat to world peace. 
Dr Bunche said that there was no reason to doubt the good faith of the 
parties to the armistice, and that in any case these voluntary agreements 
would be stronger than any moral embargo. Mr Austin (U.S.A.) 
declared that his Government would not allow the export of arms to the 
area on a scale that would permit an arms race. The Syrian delegate 
refuted the Israeli imputation of bad faith. 

8 Aug.—Palestine. The Soviet delegate requested the withdrawal from 
Palestine of all U.N. observers and members of the staff for the super- 
vision of the truce as part of the Council’s measures to wind up the truce 
machinery. This machinery had been supplanted by the armistice agree- 
ments. Dr Bunche objected that these agreements provided for U.N. 
officials as chairmen of mixed armistice commissions. {The Egyptian 
and Syrian delegates also opposed the request. 

11 Aug.—Palestine. The Council passed the Franco-Canadian resolu- 
tion welcoming the armistice agreements between Israel and the Arab 
States and formally declaring that they had superseded the truce. The 
cease-fire order of 15 July 1948 was reaffirmed. Dr Bunche, the acting 
mediator, was relieved of all further responsibility and the Secretary- 
General was asked to arrange for the further services of such members of 
the truce supervision staff as were necessary to observe the cease-fire and 
assist the mixed armistice commissions. 
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WORLD RESOURCES CONFERENCE 

17 Aug.—The conference opened at Lake Success attended by 
scientists and technicians from about fifty countries. Yugoslavia was 
the only representative from the Soviet bloc, though papers were sub- 
mitted by Czechoslovakia and Poland. 


UNITED STATES. 4 Aug.—Military Aid. Gen. Lemnitzer, of the 
National Establishment, and Dr Berkner of the State Department, again 
appeared before a closed session of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 

Senator Knowland (Republican) introduced an amendment to the 
Military Assistance legislation providing for funds for the Nationalist 
Government in China and for a U.S. military mission to administer 
the aid and help in training Nationalist forces. 

E.R.P. The Senate approved a ruling that the amendment under 
which $50 million of E.C.A. funds should be set aside for Spain lay 
beyond the rules of Senate procedure and could therefore only be 
approved by a two-thirds majority. 

China. President Truman told a press conference that U.S. relations 
with China had been the subject of considerable misunderstanding. 
The White Paper about to be published had been compiled at his 
request so that there should be full and frank discussion of the facts. 
U.S. friendship for China was as strong as ever and the Government 
would continue to study means of giving it practical expression. 

Joint Chiefs-of-Staff in London and Paris (see North Atlantic Pact), 

5 Aug.—Military Aid. President Truman after consultations about 
Congressional opposition to the Bill, sent a revised version to Congress 
drafted by Mr Acheson, Secretary of State, with the approval of Mr 
Johnson, the Secretary of Defence. The new draft, instead of giving the 
President ‘blank-cheque’ authority over the distribution of military 
assistance, laid down that it should be allocated to the signatories of the 
Atlantic Pact, together with Greece, Turkey, Persia, South Korea, and 
the Philippines. The total cost of the programme, $1,450 million, 
remained unchanged, and of the balance the Atlantic Pact nations 
would receive $1,160,990,000. Senator Connally, presenting the new 
legislation to the Senate expressed his approval of the compromise and 
said that it had been favourably received by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Services’ committees. Senators Vandenberg and 
Dulles agreed that the Administration had been most co-operative in 
meeting their objection and that the area of controversy had been 
narrowed. There were, however, still a few questions open to debate. 

The Ambassadors to France, Italy, and Norway submitted separate 
statements to the House Foreign Affairs Committee urging approval of 
the Bill. The countries in which they were represented were incapable of 
defending themselves against an initial attack without U.S. assistance. 

China. The State Department issued a White Paper on U.S. relations 
with China. After outlining the Kuomintang’s early struggle for power 
it referred to the growing conviction in 1943 and 1944 that the Chinese 
Government and the Kuomintang had lost their crusading spirit and had 
sunk into corruption, relying on the U.S.A. to win the war for them. 
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U.S. concern over the situation had been repeatedly conveyed to Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek, but though promising to correct it he had made little 
or no effort to do so. Subsequent outstanding events were Gen. Hurley’s 
1944 mission to Chungking, the Yalta decisions, which had left the 
Soviet Union in possession of Manchuria without consulting the Chinese 
Government, but which were nevertheless both advantageous and justi- 
fiable, and the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945. When peace came, the 
U.S.A. chose the course of assisting the Nationalists to assert their 
authority over as much of China as possible, while working for a com- 
promise between the two sides. After his 1945-7 mission, Gen. Marshall 
had concluded that there was no hope of accomplishing his objectives, 
since both sides were obviously sparring for time. He had advised that 
Gen. Wedemeyer be sent to make a survey of the situation. U.S. future 
policy would be influenced by the degree to which the Chinese came to 
recognize that the Communist régime served the interests of Russia 
rather than their own, and the manner in which they reacted to this 
foreign domination. One point was clear: ‘should the Communist 
régime lend itself to the aims of Soviet Russian imperialism and attempt 
to engage in aggression against China’s neighbours, we and other mem- 
bers of the United Nations would be confronted by a situation violative 
of the principles of the United Nations Charter and threatening inter- 
national peace and security.’ Meanwhile U.S. policy would continue to 
be based on respect for the Charter, friendship for China, and its tradi- 
tional support for the open door and for China’s independence and 
administrative and territorial integrity. 

An accompanying letter by Mr Acheson, Secretary of State, stated 
that the failures of the Nationalists were due not to any inadequacy of 
U.S. aid but to the decay which had sapped the Kuomintang’s powers of 
resistance. Its leaders had proved incapable of meeting the crisis, its 
troops had lost the will to fight, and the Government had lost popular 
support. Neither side was willing to make concessions to set up an all- 
Chinese Government. The Nationalists furthermore embarked in 1946 
on an over-ambitious military campaign against the express advice of 
Gen. Marshall. The U.S. historic policy of friendship towards China 
had, however been maintained. Since V.J. Day the Government had 
authorized grants and credits to Nationalist China amounting to about 
$2,000 million and had also provided military and civilian surplus war 
supplies at a greatly reduced price. Much of the military equipment had 
fallen into the hands of the Chinese Communists through the military 
ineptitude of the Nationalist leaders. The Government did not agree 
with those who argued that relatively small additional amounts of aid 
would have resulted in the overthrow of Communism in China. A 
realistic appraisal of events there showed that the only alternative was 
full-scale military intervention. This would have been resented by the 
mass of the Chinese people, would have been a reversal of policy, and 
would have been condemned by the American people. It was an inescap- 
able fact that the ominous result of the civil war in China was beyond the 
control of the U.S. Government. It was the product of internal Chinese 
forces which the U.S.A. had tried unsuccessfully to influence. 
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UNITED STATES (continued) 

Mr Acheson, discussing the White Paper at a press conference, said 
that U.S. policy towards China would, in future, be guided by five basic 
principles: (1) encouragement of China’s development as an indepen- 
dent and stable nation; (2) support of political and economic develop. 
ments aimed at safeguarding the basic rights and liberties of the people, 
and their economic and social well-being; (3) opposition to the sub. 
jection of China to any foreign Power or to any régime acting in the 
interest of a foreign Power; (4) the U.S.A. would continue to consult 
with other interested Powers on appropriate measures to maintain the 
security and well-being of the peoples of the Far East; (5) the U.S.A. 
would support the efforts of the United Nations to achieve these ob- 
jectives. 

Germany. The Senate approved an amendment to the Foreign Aid 
Bill aimed at stopping any further dismantling of certain German 
industrial plants. 

7 Aug.—U.S. Chiefs-of-Staff in Vienna (see Austria). 

8 Aug.—Military Aid. Mr Acheson spoke to a joint session of the 
Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees on the urgent 
necessity of passing the legislation. As a result of the war the nations of 
western Europe, with the exception of Britain, had been virtually dis- 
armed and the U.S.A. could no longer count, as in the two earlier wars, 
on a shield behind which it would marshal its forces before entering 
hostilities. Discussing the mutual defence commitments envisaged under 
the Atlantic Pact, he said that instead of maintaining individual defence 
establishments the countries of western Europe planned each to special- 
ize in the kind of forces and the production of weapons for which it was 
best suited and which would best fit into the plan of integrated defence. 
The overall security programme would suggest that naval operations 
would fall to Britain and the U.S.A., with French assistance; strategic 
air operations to the U.S.A.; and ground forces operations mainly to 
France with the assistance of the pact nations. Replying to Senator 
Vandenberg, he said that a smaller programme would defeat itself. Nor 
did he think it advisable under existing world conditions to compromise 
with a more strictly interim measure. While not wishing to start the 
scare of an arms’ race, he had to admit that the world was in a hazardous 
state and that immediate action was necessary under the arms pro- 
gramme. 

China. Bills were introduced into the House of Representatives 
calling for the authorization of $200 million in military aid to China. 

E.R.P. The Senate passed the Foreign Aid Bill by 63 votes to 7. An 
amendment proposing to withhold funds from countries that national- 

ized their basic industries was rejected by 50 votes to 21. 

The President of the Philippines, Mr Quirino, arrived in Washington 
on an official visit and was welcomed by President Truman. 

g Aug.—Military Aid. Mr Johnson appealed to the Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees of the Senate for prompt action on the 
revised programme. The National Military Establishment was resolved 
that the U.S.A. must never again be forced to undertake the liberation 
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of an occupied Europe from overseas bases. He agreed to consult the 
President on a proposal by Senator Vandenberg that the first year’s cost 
of the programme to the pact countries should be halved and the balance 
given later in contract authorizations which would require further cash 
appropriations. Senators Knowland and Wherry requested that Gen. 
MacArthur be recalled from Japan to testify on proposed aid to China 
and to advise in the formulation of policy on China. 

Pacific Union. President Quirino told the Senate that the Communist 
menace in Asia should be met by a system of defence similar to that in 
Europe. He had taken the initiative in forging a union of the free peoples 
of Asia based on co-operation in the political, economic, and cultural 
fields. No military commitments were contemplated at the moment, for 
the countries concerned had not sufficient forces to warrant a military 
alliance. He felt, however, that there was still time to halt the Commun- 
ist advance by non-military means. The problem was basically economic 
and much was hoped from the U.S. and U.N. projects of technical 
assistance to backward areas. When the Union had been organized any 
offer of help from the U.S.A. and the other democracies would be 
warmly welcomed. At this perilous time he felt it his supreme respon- 
sibility to call on his friends not to wait too long before re-defining the 
fundamentals of their Asiatic policy. 

President Quirino also addressed the House of Representatives and 
was later received by President Truman, in the presence of Mr Acheson 
and the Ambassador to the Philippines. 

Return of Chiefs-of-Staff to Washington (see North Atlantic Pact). 

10 Aug.—Military Aid. Mr Johnson told the joint Senate committees 
that the military staff had agreed to accept 60 per cent of the arms pro- 
gramme in cash and 4o per cent in contract authorizations. Gen. 
Bradley, the Army Chief-of-Staff testifying on behalf of the joint 
Chiefs-of-Staff on their European tour, said that the Brussels ‘Treaty 
Powers were the nucleus of resistance on which any North Atlantic 
defence plans must be based. An examination of the defence concept of 
Western Union had shown it to be in accordance with their own strategic 
thinking and there was nothing to indicate that any Atlantic Treaty 
defence planning under Article g would be in conflict with Western 
Union planning. They had been heartened by the resurgence of spirit 
and morale they had encountered, which had been fostered by U.S. aid 
and encouragement. The Chiefs-of-Staff believed that enactment of the 
military aid legislation would form the foundation of an ever-widening 
framework of collective defence which would lessen the likelihood of 
war. Most of the arms provided should go to rebuild the French army. 
He thought that it might take five to ten years for Europe to build up a 
defence system which could halt any possible eastern aggressor. On the 
subject of a defence committee under the Atlantic Pact he said that they 


_ had found the European commanders in agreement on the basic prin- 
_ ciples concerned. No decisions had been made or requested, however, 
_ on either side. 


Pacific Union. President Quirino told a press conference that he would 
P 


_ include in the Union any country in the Pacific area threatened by Com- 
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UNITED STATES (continued) 

munism. No nation had yet been formally approached. He had received 
a request from Gen. Chiang Kai-shek and President Rhee of South 
Korea to convene a conference at Baguio, in the Philippines, to consider 
the proposals. 

Korea. A State Department spokesman said that the U.S. military 
advisory group in South Korea had received an ‘ultimatum’ from the 
Government of North Korea to leave the country by 17 September. The 
demand would be ignored. A similar ‘ultimatum’ had been given to the 
U.N. commission in Korea. 

Defence. President Truman signed the Military Unification Act (see 
p. 486). The Secretary of Defence later set up a defence management 
committee to hasten the task of unification. 

E.R.P. Mr Hoffman, the E.C.A. administrator, left New York for a 
visit to Europe. 

11 Aug.— Military Aid. Mr Harriman, the representative in Europe of 
the E.C.A., told the combined Senate committees that U.S. security 
could be immeasurably increased as the military forces of western 
Europe were strengthened and unified. A material reduction in the 
programme, or delay in passing it would undermine the existing spirit of 
confidence and determination in Europe. Senator Vandenberg said that 
it would be a calamity if action were not taken in some form during the 
current session of Congress. It would be a mistake, however, if the 
Atlantic Treaty Council—so soon to be set up—should be immediately 
faced with a two-year military assistance programme, unilateral in for- 
mulation and external to the treaty. What were the objections to a 
strictly limited and interim programme before waiting a few months to 
legislate internally? 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee defeated a proposal to halve 
the amount of military aid requested in the period ending 30 June 1950. 

Defence. President Truman appointed Gen. Bradley, Army Chief-of- 
Staff, to be chairman of the joint Chiefs-of-Staff—a post created by the 
Military Unification Act. 

Defence talks in Ottawa (see Canada). 

Pacific Union. After conversations with Mr Truman and Mr Acheson, 
President Quirino left Washington for New York. The White House 
later issued a statement saying that the U.S.A. would continue to watch 
with sympathy the efforts of the peoples of Asia to forge stronger ties of 
economic co-operation, to hasten the progress of self-government, and 
to preserve their freedom. The two Presidents had agreed that resistance 
to the forces of enslavement would be strongest in the areas where the 
material well-being of the people gave emphasis to freedom. 

12 Aug.—Hong Kong. Mr Acheson told a press conference that there 
had been discussions with Britain on the question of Hong Kong. If the 
Chinese Communists took any action against Hong Kong that violated the 
U.N. Charter, the U.S.A. would meet its obligations under the Charter. 

Germany. Mr McCloy told a press conference that the Administration 
had decided that western Berlin was eligible to receive Marshall aid. 
He later left by air for Germany. 
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It was announced that Gen. Hardy was to succeed Gen. Clay as 
Commander of U.S. forces in Europe, except those in Austria and 
Trieste. 

Defence. Gen. Collins, Vice-Chief of the Army Staff, was appointed 
Chief of Staff of the Army in succession to Gen. Bradley. 

Military Aid. The two Senate committees decided by 13 votes to 12 
to request the return of Gen. MacArthur in order to testify on M.A.P. 
(Military Assistance Programme) relations in the Far East. The return 
of Admiral Badger, Far Eastern Naval Commander-in-Chief, was also 
requested. 

E.R.P. It was learned that the E.C.A. had issued a report formally 
clearing Britain, Belgium, and the Netherlands of charges of re- 
shipping scrap metal, at a profit, to the U.S.A. (see vol. iv, p. 854). 

15 Aug.—Military Aid. Senators Vandenberg and Dulles told a 
press conference that seven major amendments which they intended 
to propose for the programme would make clear the supremacy of the 
North Atlantic Treaty and its system for collective defence over any 
bilateral or national system, and would also make clear the interim 
nature of the programme, which must be integrated as soon as possible 
with the Atlantic Treaty. The amendments included: (1) a provision 
obliging recipients to use the aid in accordance with the defence plans 
to be made under Article IX of the Treaty; (2) a clause providing that 
equipment procured under the Act which in the light of later develop- 
ments appeared unsuitable to the Treaty plans for collective defence 
might be retained as part of the U.S. military establishment; (3) the 
proposed figure of $1,160,990,000 to be reduced to $1,000 million, of 
which half should be authorized for the year ending 30 June 1950 and 
the other half for later contract expenditure; (4) a provision requiring 
that the termination of aid must be decided by Congress as well as by 
the President. 

It was announced that the House!Foreign Affairs Committee had ap- 
proved the amount requested for military aid on the basis of $655,840,000 
in cash for the year ending 30 June 1950, and $505,150,000 in contract 
authority. This was subject to a restriction requiring the President to 
certify to Congress that a unified Allied Command had been estab- 
lished under the terms of the Atlantic Pact before any contract authority 
was exercised. A proposal to authorize an additional $200 million for 
military aid to China had been rejected. 

Burma. Mr Acheson received U Maung, the Burmese Foreign 
Minister, who was visiting Washington, for discussions on Communist 
activities across the Burmese borders in China and Indo-China, and 
on the internal affairs of Burma. Questioned later about an Asian 
alliance against Communism U Maung said that Burma must move 
carefully in case any one Power were making use of such a grouping 
for its own interests. 

16 Aug.—Military Aid. Mr Johnson announced that Gen. Mac- 
Arthur had refused his invitation to return to Washington to testify 
before the Senate committees, declaring that an ‘impelling sense of 
duty’ made his continued presence in Japan essential’. He had also 
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pointed out that there was little to add to the statement on China which 
he had sent the previous year to the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 

17 Aug.—Military Aid. Mr Norman Thomas (Socialist) told the 
Senate committees that action should be delayed until a positive effort 
had been made to bring about world disarmament. 

Great Britain. Mr Acheson told a press conference that Government 
officials had discussed how Britain’d problems would be affected by ‘a 
closer relationship between the two countries’. He denied reports that the 
question of an economic union between Britain and the U.S.A. was 
being considered. 

Germany. Mr Acheson said that the elections were a victory for 
moderation and common sense. The Government welcomed the indica- 
tion that the Germans would seek a solution to their economic diffi- 
culties through a system of free enterprise. He also said that he favoured 
the admission of western Germany to the Council of Europe. 

Congress passed an emergency resolution extending the Govern- 
ment’s temporary spending powers until 15 September. 

Yugoslavia. The Administration decided to grant permission to 
Yugoslavia to buy materials for a steel mill, valued at about $3 million. 


U.S.S.R. 9 Aug.—Publication of Yugoslav Note on Yugoslav children 
held in the U.S.S.R. (see Yugoslavia). 

Contracts for timber supplies to Britain (see Great Britain). 

12 Aug.—aA reply to the Yugoslav Note of 3 August which was broad- 
cast repudiated the charge that the Government had been responsible 
for the failure of Yugoslavia’s claims against Austria and reaffirmed that 
the Yugoslav Government had themselves, during secret negotiations 
with the western Powers, renounced all territorial claims against 
Austria. The Note accused Yugoslavia of allying herself to the capitalist 
bloc and of behaving as an enemy of the U.S.S.R. The Soviet Govern- 
ment could no longer consider the Yugoslav Government as an ally. 

14 Aug.—Frontier incident with Persia (see Persia). 

15 Aug.—It was announced that the Ambassador to Yugoslavia, 
Mr Lavrentiev, had been released from his post and appointed Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Mr Stalin received Vice-Admiral Kirk, the U.S. Ambassador, in 
the presence of Mr Vyshinsky, Foreign Minister, for a courtesy call, 
at the Ambassador’s request. Two points mentioned by the Ambassador 
were the jamming of U.S. broadcasts and the lend-lease negotiations. 


WESTERN UNION. 5 Aug.—Meeting between the defence General 
Staff and the U.S. joint Chiefs-of-Staff at Fontainebleau (see North 
Atlantic Pact). 

8 Aug.—Defence. The Permanent Commission in London issued a 
statement by Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny, Commander-in-Chief, Land 
Forces, denying the truth of reports that Field-Marshal Montgomery, 
chairman of the Commanders-in-Chief Committee, planned to with- 
draw the defence outside the continent. Varying conceptions had, of 
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course, been brought to light, but all the members of the committee 
and its chairman ‘have always unanimously regarded their task as being 
the achievement of an effective defence of all the territories of the 
Brussels Pact nations’. 

g Aug.—A statement issued by the Permanent Commission said that 
Field-Marshal Montgomery ‘fully agrees’ with Gen. de Lattre’s 
declaration. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 4 Aug.—Trade agreement with Italy (see Jtaly). 

Speaking in Macedonia, Marshal Tito warned his troops there that it 
‘would be an illusion to believe there will be no more war’. The coun- 
try’s best troops were in Macedonia, where fighting would probably be 
heaviest in the event of an attack. 

6 Aug.—Settlement of peace treaty debt with Italy (see Italy). 

g Aug.—The Government published a Note which had been sent to 
the Soviet Government on 11 June and ignored, and which demanded 
the return of sixty-three Yugoslav children who had been sent to attend 
‘Suvorov’ schools in the U.S.S.R. in 1945 and who, after the Comin- 
form resolution, had been allowed to have no further contact with home. 

10 Aug.—Release of Italian fishing vessels (see /taly). 

11 Aug.—Reports reaching Trieste said that an attempt had been 
made to kill Marshal Tito during his recent visit to Pola. Many arrests 
had been made, including naval officers. 

12 Aug.—Soviet Note repudiating friendship (see U.S.S.R.). 

A large merchant ship was seriously damaged by fire in Split Harbour. 
Several arrests were reported on suspicion of sabotage. 

13 Aug.—Recall of three members of Prague Legation requested (see 
Czechoslovakia). 

Four Muslims were sentenced to death and nine others to terms of 
imprisonment by a court in Serajevo on charges of plotting the over- 
throw of the existing order. 

16 Aug.—Four leading Royalists, including two former Regents, 
who had been arrested in October 1944, were sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment ranging from 11 to 18 years by a Belgrade District 
Court. The charges included support of Prince Paul from 1934 on- 
wards, and the subjection of Yugoslavia to German domination. 

17 Aug.—Permission granted to buy U.S. materials for a steel mill 
(see United States). 


. 29 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Third Annual Congress of the World Movement for World 
Federal Government, Stockholm. 

American Continental Peace Congress, Mexico City. 
Anglo-U.S.-Canadian Ministerial talks on the economic 
situation, Washington. 

Unofficial Conference of British Commonwealth Relations, 
Bigwin Inn, Muskoka, Ontario. 

Meeting of the Board of Governors of the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund. Washington. 
Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, Stockholm, 
Elections under sponsorship of North Korean Government 
for a “unified Government for all Korea’. 

General Conference of UNESCO, Fourth Session, Paris. 
U.N. General Assembly, Lake Success. 

Regional Commission of F.A.O. for Asia. Singapore. 
General elections, Austria. 

Meeting of Committee of Cultural Advisers of Brussels 
Treaty Powers, Luxembourg 

Conference of Socialist Union of Central-Eastern Europe, 
Paris. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, Fifth 
Session, Singapore. 

European Cultural Conference organized by the European 
Movement, Lausanne. 

Elections, Iceland. 

Meeting of Executive Committee of World Federation of 
Trade Unions, Peking. 

Islamic Economic Conference, Karachi. 

Constituent Conference of new Trade Union International, 
London. 

Referendum on the future of the French settlements in India. 
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